Task  force  report  criticizes  poiice  conduct 
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By  Lynne  Gourley 

It’s  time  Ontario  police  forces 
stop  ignoring  minority  groups  in 
itheir  communities,  says  Don 
Douglas,  a law  and  security  ad- 
ministration teacher  at  Conestoga 
College.  , 

The  issue  of  racism  within  the 
province’s  120  |X)lice  forces  has 
prompted  a task  force  to  report  on 
problems  within  the  system . 

“I  think  racisim  exists,”  said 
Douglas.  “It  is  just  as  common  in 
the  police  force  as  in  any  aspect  of 
the  community.  It  is  a pretty 
universal  thing.” 

The  294-page  task  force  report 
brought  to  light  some  glaring  in- 
adequacies within  the  policing 
profession.  In  Toronto,  where  20 
per  cent  of  the  city’s  population  is 


classified  as  a minority  group,  only 
four  per  cent  of  the  5,500  officers 
are  a visible  minority. 

The  task  force  has  also  been  told 
of  brutality  by  police  officers. 

One  witness  said  beatings  as  well 
as  verbal  abuse  directed  at  native 
Indians,  blacks.  Orientals  and 
others  of  Asian  decent,  were  not 
uncommon  in  her  hometown  of 
Thunder  Bay. 

The  task  force  concluded  the 
hiring  of  minorities  has  not  been  a 
priority  for  many  police  forces. 

Douglas  said  the  area  of  policing 
has  “been  a closed  door  for  many 
minorities  for  a long  time. 

“Visible  minorities,  which  in- 
clude females,  have  began  to 
demand  equality.  If  you  don’t  give 
an  individual  the  opportunity  to  do 
it  (policing),  how  will  they  prove 


they  can?  It  is  not  the  police  force 
demanding  minorities,  it’s 
society.” 

Minority  groups  have  not  been 
aggressively  sought  after,  he  said. 
Within  the  last  three  years,  height 
and  weight  restrictions  have  been 
eased  to  give  a fair  opportunity  to 
races  in  which  small  frames  may 
be  the  norm,  but  this  has  done  little 
to  encourage  many  to  apply. 

Students  in  the  college  program 
do  get  some  instruction  in  regards 
to  minority  groups,  ‘ ‘but  we  unfor- 
tunately have  a heck  of  lot  more  to 
address  in  regards  to  racism  and 
multiculturalism.  ’ ’ 

Six  hours  of  race-relations  train- 
ing is  given  at  the  Ontario  Police 
College  in  Aylmer  where  the 
province’s  recruits  train. 

“One  of  the  instructors  of  this 


program  (Conestoga’s)  is  a visible 
minority,”  said  Douglas.  “We 
should  make  it  a requirement  to 
learn  about  different  cultures 
within  Canada.” 

Currently,  there  are  three  black 
males  enrolled  in  the  program  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
female.  One  Chinese  male  has 
graduated  from  the  course  and  is 
currently  a police  officer. 

Although  the  students  are  trained 
in  police  work,  they  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  enter  corrections, 
customs  or  private  investigation 
work. 

The  task  force  recommends  all 
police  forces  recognize  minorities 
in  their  communities  and  hire  and 
promote  people  of  different  races 
within  the  policing  profession. 

The  committee  also  stated  there 


should  be  a race-relations  training 
system  implemented  to  help  of- 
ficers recognize  different  sectors 
of  the  community  they  serve. 

If  the  college  is  to  take  in  more 
people  of  minority  groups, 
Douglas  said,  they  will  have  to 
look  at  “the  applicant  with  a little 
less  stringency. 

“We  need  to  keep  in  touch  with 
demands,  yet  keep  quality  high. 
There  is  no  use  hiding  our  Heads  in 
the  sand  when  it  comes  to  educa- 
tion. Either  the  police  force  has  to 
adapt  in  service  training  or  the  col- 
lege will  have  to  increase  remedial 
services  so  we  can  begin  to  bring 
in  more  people.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  make  sure  these  services 
are  met.” 

see  racism  page  3 
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Marketing  strategy  used 
to  recruit  new  students 
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By  Alan  Elliott 

Most  people  respond  better  to  a 
telephone  call  than  to  a form  letter, 
and  the  college  drew  on  that  wis- 
dom last  Monday  in  a telephone 
blitz  to  prospective  students. 

The  Doon  campus’s  applied  arts 
faculty  followed  up  letters  of  ac- 
ceptance with  nearly  300 
telephone  calls  to  congratulate 
those  accepted,  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  programs  and  the  col- 
lege, and  to  estimate  the  numbers 
of  confirmed  applicants. 

“Marketing  is  the  name  of  the 
game,”  said  Sharon  Kalbfleisch, 
dean  of  applied  arts,  academic  sup- 
port and  preparatory  studies. 

The  University  of  Waterloo  has 
been  telemarketing  for  some  time 
and  she  believes  other  institutions 
may  be  using  the  same  tactic. 

Kalbfleisch  said  the  college  may 
have  been  outmanoeuvred  in  its 


attempt  at  a quick  response.  She 
told  faculty  placing  the  calls  that 
applicants  may  have  already  heard 
from  other  colleges. 

Students  in  high  schools  apply  on 
a common  application  form  to  up 
to  three  post-secondary  institu- 
tions and,  even  when  accepted  by 
an  institution,  the  student  may  not 
have  made  a final  choice. 

Universities  and  colleges  could 
not  mail  letters  of  acceptance 
before  midnight  April  14,  but 
Kalbfleisch  suspects  some  schools 
may  have  informed  applicants 
ahead  of  time  that  their  letter  of 
accep^nce  was  on  the  way. 

One  objective  of  the  telephone 
campaign  is  to  contribute  to  the 
overall  quality  of  students  ac- 
cepted into  programs.  Those  con- 
tacted were  on  the  first  list  of  ac- 
cepted students.  Every  program 
accepts  its  full  quota,  which  ranges 
from  26  intakes  in  recreational 


leadership  to  140  in  early 
childhood  ^ucation. 

While  confirming  as  many  stu- 
dents as  possible  fi'om  the  first  list, 
any  definite  “no”  answers 
garnered  from  the  calls  enable  ad- 
ministration to  make  subsequent 
choices  from  the  general  list  of  ap- 
plicants. 

The  response  from  students  was 
positive.  Many  had  questions 
about  the  campus,  available  hous- 
ing, services  and  their  programs. 

Kerina  Elliott,  co-ordinator  of 
the  new  general  arts  and  science 
program  said  the  “low-key  inter- 
view process”  was  a good  way  of 
discovering  a student’s  needs. 
Even  if  they  don’t  choose  Cones- 
toga College,  she  said,  the  positive 
contact  may  influence  the  choices 
of  brothers  and  sisters  or  friends. 

The  event  was  planned  as  a sup- 

see  calls  page  3 


Ul  headaches  for  apprentices 


By  Lynne  Gourley  and 
Christine  DIesbourg 

Two  electrical  skills  appren- 
ticeship students  are  organizing  a 
petition  protesting  the  unfair 
restrictions  being  placed  on  them. 

Carl  Thiele,  35,  and  Fred  Gosen, 
25,  plan  to  send  it  to  Prime  Mini- 
ster Brian  Mulroney  and  Employ- 
ment Minister  Barbara  Mc- 
Dougall. 

The  pair  say  the  system  is 
design^  to  train  skilled  laborers, 
but  actually  deters  most  people  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  leave 
their  present  jobs. 

When  workers  decide  to  go  back 
to  school  to  earn  papers  for  a skill, 
they  must  first  be  laid  off  by  their 
employers  so  they  will  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  insurance  and 
^en  take  a cut  in  pay  to  take  the 
■ve-year  training  course.  Accord- 
^g  to  Thiele,  this  is  where  the 
problem  begins. 

When  employees  are  officially 
laid  off,  they  are  still  considered  to 
be  employed  with  the  company 
that  laid  them  off  and  must  return 
to  work  between  training  sessions. 

Thiele,  who  supports  a wife  and 


child,  said  he  had  to  wait  more  than 
six  weeks  before  he  received  any 
government  support. 

‘ ‘There  are  guys  in  their  40s  with 
a wife  and  kids  earning  40  per  cent 
of  their  regular  wages  and  waiting 
six  to  eight  weeks  for  unemploy- 
ment (insurance  benefits).” 

He  added  the  system  is  designed 
to  help  students  who  have  just 
graduated  from  high  school,  but 
younger  people  do  not  want  to 
enter  these  jobs. 

Thiele  and  Gosen  said  high 
schools  do  not  train  students  for 
technical  hands-on  jobs,  despite 
the  demand  for  skilled  labor.  The 
government  does  not  make  it 
economically  feasible  to  attend  an 
apprenticeship  program,  but  the 
workforce  is  demanding  workers 
to  be  more  knowledgeable  in  their 
professions  and  to  have  certificates 
to  prove  their  worth. 

Gosen,  recently  married,  finds  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  He 
recieves  $210  (the  upper  end  of  the 
UI  pay  scale)  per  week  from  which 
he  must  pay  for  two  cars,  rent  for 
an  apartment,  hydro,  phone,  cable 
and  groceries.  Although  his  wife 
works,  Gosen  said  $210  doesn’t 


take  them  far.  Thiele  has  had  to 
resort  to  borrowing  money  from 
family  members  to  get  by. 

Other  apprenticeship  students 
have  had  to  quit  the  program,  or 
pass  up  a training  session  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  leave 
work.  Gosen  said  that  leaves  the 
student  and  industi^  in  a Catch-22 
position  because  no  one  benefits 
from  the  arrangement. 

Although  the  years  of  training  are 
hard  financially,  Thiele  and  Gosen 
agree  that  the  schooling  has  been 
rough,  but  it  will  be  worth  it  in  the 
end.  Some  skilled  laborers  earn  as 
much  as  lawyers. 

The  program  at  Conestoga  is  five 
years  in  duration,  split  into  four 
modules  of  two  10-week  and  two 
eight- week  periods.  Between  these 
modules,  they  must  put  in  1,800 
hours  with  their  employers  before 
they  are  eligible  to  return  to  school . 

“The  government  will  have  to 
make  jobs  working  with  your 
hands  more  enticing.  Young 
people  have  the  wrong  ideas  about 
skilled  labor,”  said  Gosen.  He 
proposes  a one  per  cent  tax  on  big 
business  to  help  subsidize  training 
costs. 


Nooooooo! 


Photo  by  Nancy  Medeiros/Spoke 


Tina  Nichols,  LASA  II,  and  Rick  Webster,  varsity  hockey,  have 
mixed  reactions  af  the  DSA  awards  banquet. 

Story  and  more  photos  page  5 


Campus  retained 


By  Pat  Roberts 

Conestoga  College  is  not  cut- 
ting programs  in  Cambridge, 
president  John  Tibbits  said  in  an 
April  13  story  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record. 

The  matter  was  raised  by  Aid. 
Rick  Cowsill  during  a 
Cambridge  council  meeting 
April  10.  Council  members  op- 
posed college  plans  to  vacate 
rented  space  at  1305  Bishop  St. 
N.,  when  the  lease  expires 
March  1990  and  proposed  writ- 
ing the  college  a letter.  Cowsill 
was  upset  Cambridge  students 
might  have  to  travel  to 


Kitchener  or  Guelph  for  classes. 
Tibbits  said  negotiations  arej 
under  way  to  move  the  Bishop  I 
Street  programs  to  the  Ontario] 
CAD-CAM  Centre,  a building] 
the  college  rents  on  Collier-] 
MacMillan  Drive,  but  there  are  | 
no  plans  to  leave  Cambridge. 

In  the  last  two  years.  Cones- j 
toga  has  increased  the  size  of  its 
Cambridge  campuses  by  more 
than  20  per  cent. 

Tibbits  said  the  move  will  help 
cut  administrative  costs  by  com- 
bining two  campuses  and  the 
business  park  location  is  ideal] 
for  industry-  and  manufactur- 
ing-related  courses. 
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Did  Peter  get  his 
money’s  worth? 


By  Pat  Roberts 


Tell  me,  Mr.  Pocklington,  is  $18  million  in  the  bank 
worth  one  Gretzky  in  the  hand? 

ru  bet  you  considered  your  champion  Oilers  practically 
invincible  when  you  traded  away  probably  the  best  hockey 
player  in  the  world  to  the  lowly  Los  Angeles  Kings.  You 
obviously  underestimated  the  importance  of  one,  small 
forward. 

Some  sports  analysists  called  you  a financial  genius, 
selling  the  Great  One  at  the  height  of  his  career,  when 
renumeration  was  the  greatest  (no  pun  intended).  Others 
applauded  your  choice  of  the  last-placed  team  in  the 
Smythe  Division. 

Still,  it  was  a little  risky  trading  within  your  own 
division,  teams  you  meet  more  often  than  any  others  during 
the  regular  season.  But  I’m  sure  you  must  have  taken  that 
into  consideration,  along  with  the  undeniable  fact  only  a 
handful  of  team  owners  could  have  matched  your  asking 
price.  And  unfortunately,  all  the  teams  with  means,  just 
happen  to  be  American. 

Was  it  worth  the  money  to  watch  those  power-mad 
southerners  lay  claim  to  our  favorite  Canadian  son? 

Retaining  the  majority  of  the  reigning  Stanley  Cup 
champions,  as  well  as  a few  first-round  draft,  picks,  must 
have  given  you  confidence  to  weather  the  storm  of  angry 
Edmonton  fans  — fans  who  quickly  made  their  feelings 
known  following  the  August  “Trade  of  the  Century.”  It 
really  wasn’t  very  nice  to  wait  until  after  they  bought 
their  season’s  tickets  to  announce  the  deal. 

But  all  is  fair  in  love  and  money,  eh  Peter?  After  all,  you 
paid  for  Wayne  Gretzky,  and  he  was  yours  to  trade  away. 
But  now  that  the  Oilers  have  been  eliminated  in  the  first 
round  of  playoffs  and  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost,  so  to  speak,  1 wouldn’t  park  my  Rolls  under  a tree  if 
I were  you. 


How  do  they  expect  me  to  look  it  up  if  I can’t  spell  it? 


YOU  TELL  US: 

What  do  you  think  of  Spoke? 


Basically,  I think  it’ s pretty  good. 
Sometimes,  I think  they  need  to  get 
their  facts  straight,  and  use  a little 
more  discretion. 

Janet  Smith 
Security 


If  there’s  something  going  on  at 
the  college,  it  tells  you  it’s  coming 
up. 

Cheryl  Rynsoever 

First-year 

BRT 


I think  some  of  the  articles  are 
good,  informative  — some  of  the 
articles,  I feel,  are  poorly  reported. 

Pete  Schiie 

Lead  hand  — maintenance 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre 


It’s  a good  college  paper. 

Sue  Galbraith 
Program  assistant 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre 


I never  read  it. 

Mike  Miliigan 
Third-year 

Mechanical  engineering 


It’s  informative.  It  lets  you  know 
what’s  going  on  in  the  college. 

Shirley  Metzger 

First-year 

ECE 


Higher  education  out  of  reach  for  weifare  kids 

By  Hilary  Stead 


Last  week  thousands  of  people  took  part  in 
the  March  Against  Poverty  to  protest  the 
government’s  lack  of  action  in  implementing 
reforms  to  the  welfare  system  that  were 
recommended  by  last  year’s  task  force. 

At  the  same  time,  in  a marathon  telephone 
blitz,  Conestoga  faculty  members  competed 
with  other  post-second^  institutions  to  en- 
courage the  brightest  and  most  competent 
applicants  to  chose  this  college  for  their 
studies. 

There  are  many  students  who  were  not 
called,  who  did  not  even  bother  to  apply, 
although  they  might  possess  great  potential. 

In  the  rush  to  accommodate  the  cream  of 
the  crop,  disturbing  figures  suggest  that 


higher  education  and  the  prospect  of  all  of  its 
privileges  is  out  of  reach  for  many  Canadians 
even  before  they  start  kindergarten. 

Statistics  are  published  periodically, 
bemoaning  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  who  are  illiterate  — 17  per  cent  in 
a recent  report  The  fact  that  so  many  young 
people  manage  to  slip  through  a system  that 
is  supposed  to  prepare  them  to  function  in  a 
literate  society  is  alarming.  They  have 
graduated  from  high  school,  but  without  ade- 
quate language  skills,  their  options  are 
limited  and  their  influence  carries  little 
weight. 

The  school  system  is  usually  saddled  with 
the  blame  for  the  poor  performance  of  stu- 
dents under  its  care.  Added  to  the  problem  of 
illiterate  graduates  is  the  tragedy  of  students 


who  do  not  respond  to  the  traditional  system, 
dropping  out,  sometimes  as  early  as  Grade  9. 

Self-examination  in  the  Hall-Dennison 
report  on  education  in  the  ’60s  led  to  a com- 
plete revamping  of  the  education  system. 
Fears  that  the  system  has  produced  a genera- 
tion of  unprepared  youth  has  many  people 
calling  for  a return  to  a more  structured  ap- 
proach. 

But  are  we  beating  the  wrong  horse? 

Revamping  the  school  system  will  not 
eliminate  poverty.  Returning  to  the  three  Rs 
will  not  help  children  who  spent  their  first 
five  years  in  an  environment  which  did  not 
provide  stimulation  and  preparation  for 
school.  They  have  little  chance  of  catching 
up  at  that  point. 

Illiteracy  is  usually  passed  down  from  one 


generation  to  the  next.  We  hear  great  stones 
about  the  guy  who  made  a million  without 
ever  having  learned  to  read,  but  in  reality, 
illiteracy  is  institutionaUzed  and  belongs  to 
the  poor,  frequently  single  mothers  and  their 
children. 

The  public  school  system  does  not  have  the 
money  or  the  mandate  to  battle  illiteracy 
alone.  Literacy  begins  at  around  sbe  month 
when  an  infant  becomes  aware  of  more  th 
a wet  diaper,  a warm  embrace  and  a fu 
breast. 

Implementing  the  welfare  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  task  force  would  help  to  give 
many  children  a better  chance  for  the  future. 
As  it  is  now,  their  chances  of  ever  being 
invited  to  attend  a post-secondary  institution 
are  slim. 
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Third  year  cancelled 


By  Eric  Schmiedl 

. The  proposed  third  year  of  the 
^oodworlang  program  has  been 
postponed  until  1990. 

The  current  budget  crisis  the  col- 
lege is  facing,  combined  with  an 
insufficient  number  of  applicants 
are  the  causes  of  the  program’s 
postponement,  according  to  Grant 
Glennie. 

Glennie,  chairman  of  the  wood- 
working centre,  said  the  wood- 
working department  “will  con- 
tinue to  develop  the  curriculum  for 
the  third-year  program,  and  it  will 
be  offered  in  1990.”  There  will  be 
a larger  second-year  class,  so  lack 
of  applicants  for  the  management- 
oriented  third  year  won’t  be  the 
problem  it  is  this  year. 

The  third  year,  which  has  already 
been  given  a green  light  by  the 
board  of  governors,  is  one  of  three 
cutbacks  to  the  woodworking 
budget.  The  other  two  involve  the 
setter-operator  courses  and  next 
year’s  second-year  class. 

The  setter-operator  courses  take 
100  hours  to  complete  and  are  spe- 
cialized courses  in  machine  opera- 
tion. These  programs  will  be 
financed  by  employer  centred 
training,  a branch  of  Conestoga 
College  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Cambridge.  “That  relieves  the 
woodworking  centre  of  that  par- 
ticular expense,”  Glennie  said. 


The  third  slash  in  the  woodwork- 
ing budget  concerns  the  second 
year  of  the  program. 

Glennie  said  the  original  budget 
anticipated  a second-year  class  of 
approximately  55  students,  to  be 
broken  up  into  three  sections. 
However,  as  class  size  is  expected 
to  be  between  40  and  44, 
there  should  only  be  a need  for  two 
sections  of  students. 

This  “reduces  the  amount  of  in- 
structor time  required,”  Glennie 
said. 

The  cutbacks  to  the  centre’s 
budget  were  worked  out  in  con- 
sultation with  dean  of  technology 
Tony  Martinek,  who  had  to  submit 
proposed  budget  reductions  for  all 
technological  programs  to  Pat 
Carter,  vice-  president  of 
academics. 

Although  the  third-year  wood- 
working management  course 
won’t  be  running  this  year,  Glen- 
nie said  there  is  a tentative  plan  to 
offer  some  of  the  third-year  cour- 
ses. 

“We  would  like  to  offer  one  or 
two  evening  courses  from  that  cur- 
riculum,” Glennie  said.  The  night 
courses  won’t  be  quite  enough, 
though,  as  far  as  Glennie  is  con- 
cerned. 

“We’re  (the  woodworking 
centre)  anxious  to  get  the  third  year 
running.” 


No  response  to  paper 
on  general  education 


By  Lynne  Gourley 

Jeff  Sutton  is  disappointed  at  the 
lack  of  response  from  Conestoga 
College  on  his  recommendation 
that  students  have  a greater  voice 
in  general  education  courses. 

Sutton,  a first-year  accounting 
student  and  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  was  asked  to  do  a 
paper  by  the  Boon  Student  As- 
sociation (DSA),  after  it  was 
recognized  that  students  were 
given  no  opportunity  to  raise  con- 
cerns regarding  elective  courses. 

A forum  was  held  in  December 
to  discuss  the  future  of  the  general 
education  elective  program  at 
Conestoga  College.  Although 
faculty  was  invited  to  attend,  the 
meeting  was  closed  to  the  student 
body. 

In  the  paper’s  introduction  Sut- 
ton stated,  “The  issue  of  general 
education  is  a very  important  one 
for  students,  because  it  is  the 
education  of  the  student  that  is  on 
the  line.  Therefore,  the  student 
body  should  have  a say  in  the  mat- 
ter. This  paper  is  being  submitted 
by  the  DSA  as  a request  from 
Patricia  Carter.” 

Sutton,  who  donated  time  during 
his  March  break  to  do  the  paper, 
said  the  question  of  electives  is  an 
important  one  for  him. 

“Electives  give  you  the  people 
skills.  You  may  graduate  here 
knowing  how  to  operate  in  your 
job,  but  electives  will  help  you  deal 
with  the  people  around  you.” 
Sutton  added  the  issue  of  elec- 
tives is  an  issue  many  students  take 
too  lightly.  Some  students  are 
under  the  impression  that  electives 
are  an  easy  credit  but  Sutton  argues 
with  this  Uieory. 

“Some  students  think  they  are 
bird  courses.  That’s  not  true  at  all. 


you  have  to  work  as  hard  on  your 
electives  as  your  regular  studies.” 
Although  Sutton  is  geared  up  to 
continue  working  on  the  issue  of 
electives,  he  has  received  no 
response  from  administration  on 
the  matter. 

“All  I received  was  a thank-you 
note  from  Patricia  Carter.  I thought 
she  would  have  wanted  to  meet 
with  me  to  discuss  it  further,  but 
nothing  happened.” 

Sutton  aMed  there  would  have 
been  more  time  to  work  on  the 
project  if  the  issue  had  been  raised 
in  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
He  said  he  would  be  willing  to  sit 
on  a committee  representing  stu- 
dents if  he  was  invited. 

“It  is  important  that  they  (ad- 
ministration) have  student  input. 
It’s  not  right  that  they  change  all 
these  things  without  student  input. 
After  all,  we  are  the  ones  who  take 
these  courses.” 

The  five-page  report  concluded 
that  general  education  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  a student’s  educa- 
tion. 

“General  education  is  important 
because  it  develops  ‘people  skills’ 
which  are  necessary  to  relate  to 
other  members  of  society  in  an  ef- 
fective way.  Electives,  which 
make  up  a small  part  of  the  general 
education  component,  should  be 
chosen  by  the  student  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student.  The  other 
portion  of  general  education 
should  be  related  to  the  program  of 
study , but  should  offer  material  not 
covered  in  the  program’s  specific 
content. 

“This  is  an  important  issue,  be- 
cause it  is  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dent that  will  be  affected.  Student 
input  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered when  deciding  the  fate  of 
general  education.” 


f calls  from  page  1 

per-hour  blitz  to  generate  en- 
thusiasm. Wine,  beer  and  pizza 
were  provided  afterward  for  the 
participants  by  David  Gross,  the 
college’s  vice-president  of 
marketing  and  community  rela- 
tions. 

The  group  also  celebrated  the  ap- 
pointments of  Nancy  Hamacher  as 


the  chair  of  applied  arts  and  Donna 
McKenna  as  the  chair  of  the  ECE 
program. 

Kalbfleisch  believes  personal 
calls  will  be  used  increasingly  by 
schools  to  establish  first  contact 
with  prospective  students. 

“You  could  be  the  only  college 
that  is  doing  it,  in  which  case  you’d 
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Five  students  take  advantage  of  the  vast  working  area  in  the  Wood  Skills  centre  shop. 


Student  logos  rejected 
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David  Gross  displays  the  college’s  new  logo  created  by  Lindley, 
Arbour  and  Geddie. 


By  Lisa  Shiels 

Why  weren’t  graphics  students 
chosen  to  design  Conestoga 
College’s  new  logo  instead  of  an 
outside  firm?  That  is  the  question 
circulating  around  campus  these 
days. 

The  consulting  firm  Lindley,  Ar- 
bour and  Geddie  was  hired  to  take 
a look  at  the  college  and  come  up 
with  ideas  to  attract  more  students. 

The  new  logo  designed  by  the 
firm  eliminates  the  applied  arts  and 
technology  from  the  title  and 
makes  the  logo  shorter. 

“The  logo  makes  Conestoga 
College  look  like  a shallow  institu- 
tion,” said  Matt  Miller,  third-year 
graphics  teacher. 

When  asked  what  the  college 
needed  to  improve.  Miller  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  a new  logo  and 
thought  the  graphics  department 
would  be  included  in  the  decision. 

Three  of  his  students,  Terry 
Sebastian,  Mike  Koustrap  and 
John  VanRoy,  designed  logos  for 
Conestoga  College  as  part  of  a 
project  and  along  with  these  logos 
came  up  with  ideas  on  how  the 
logo  could  be  used  in  different 
media. 

Another  problem  Miller  found 
was  “no  one  was  told  how  to  use 
the  logo.  Each  of  tlie  departments 
should  have  been  sent  kits  telling 
them  how  to  use  the  logo  on 
stationery,  clothing  and  other  parts 
of  media,”  he  said. 

Miller  said  he  understands  that 
time  was  a major  factor  because 
with  the  new  school  year  so  close, 
a contest  between  the  graphics  stu- 
dents would  have  took  too  much 
time  and  organization. 

Miller  said  he  liked  the  typeface 
used  in  the  logo  and  the  idea  of 
dropping  the  phrase  applied  arts 
and  technology,  but  the  hollow 
shield  “doesn’t  work.” 

‘ ‘Not  many  people  know  the  bird 
used  op,  the  previous  logo  is  a 
phoenix  and  not  a condor,”  he 
said. 

Miller  would  like  to  see  the 
graphics  department  included  in 
such  decisions  in  the  future. 


have  a terrific  recruitment  pro- 
gram, but  you  can’t  be  the  only 
college  that  isn’t.” 

The  Boon  campus’s  business  and 
health  faculties  are  planning  a 
similar  operation,  and  the  techni- 
cal programs  already  have  a policy 
of  personally  contacting  prospec- 
tive students. 


racism  from  page  1 

The  report  found  Ontario  police 
forces  to  be  out  of  step  with  the 
general  labor  market.  Across  the 
province,  visible  minorities  make 
up  between  five  and  10  per  cent  of 
employable  adults.  In  Toronto, 
their  representation  is  reported  to 
be  12  per  cent.  A major  effort  is 
required  if  the  makeups  of  provin- 
cial police  forces  are  to  reflect  their 
communities. 

Only  six  of  the  99  forces  sur- 
veyed have  a written  policy  on  the 
recruitment  and  hiring  of  visible 
minorities.  Nine  other  forces  indi- 
cate they  are  currently  preparing 
•such  a policy,  while  20  more 
reported  actively  recruiting  visible 
minorities. 

The  committee  also  found  a 
reluctance  within  minority  groups 
to  enter  the  policing  profession  be- 
cause they  “consider  policing  as 
an  occupation,  or  believe  that  they 
are  not  welcome  within  police  in- 


stitutions. Most  of  all,  visible 
minorities  feel  unwelcome  in 
policing  and  assume  that  dis- 
crimination will  always  keep  them 
‘pounding  a beat,’  without  promo- 
tional opportunities. 

“White  male  applicants  con- 
stituted 77.9  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
plicant pool  but  represented  92.6 
per  cent  of  those  hired.  Responses 
to  the  task  force  questionaire  show 
that  of  4,420  police  officers  hired 
between  1984  and  1988,  only  179, 
or  four  per  cent,  were  visible 
minorities.” 

Some  police  officers  are  upset 
with  the  task  forces’  report  be- 
cause they  believe  it  is  punishing 
the  white  male,  while  favoring 
other  groups. 

Douglas  said  those  who  oppose 
giving  minority  groups  a better  op- 
portunity to  become  involved  in 
policing  are  “attempting  to  keep 
tlie  status  quo  intact.” 
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New  DSA  executive  has  positive 
outlook,  bright  ideas  for  next  year 
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The  new  DSA  executives.  Back  row  (l-r)  Rui  DaSilva,  Paul  St. Denis,  Gary  Porter,  John  Lassel.  Front 
row  (l-r)  Lynda  Johnson,  Kim  Tournigy,  Marjorie  Hewitt,  Todd  Schott. 


By  Zora  Jokic 

A new  Doon  Student  Association 
executive  committee  has  been 
chosen  for  the  1989-90  school 
year,  and  members  feel  their  posi- 
tive outlook  will  improve  the 
college’s  atmosphere  next  year. 

The  executive  committee  had 
their  first  get-acquainted  meeting 
April  18,  where  some  positions 
were  defined  in  more  detail. 

Marjorie  Hewitt,  DSA  vice- 
president,  said  her  position  would 
mean  “t^ing  over  for  the  presi- 
dent when  he’s  not  there.”  Her 
own  duties  include  organizing  a 
car  rally,  to  be  held  shortly  after 
Orientation  Week  in  the  fall. 

Hewitt’s  main  objective  as  the 
major  recruiter  for  the  DSA’s 
board  of  directors,  is  to  recruit  the 
best  possible  people  for  the  board. 

Pub  manager  Paul  St.  Denis  will 
be  assisted  by  his  predecessor, 
Rick  Campbell,  since  he  does  not 
have  “a  very  good  idea”  of  his 
duties  yet.  He’ll  be  organizing  col- 
lege pubs,  with  the  help  of 
Campbell,  the  assistant  pub 
manager. 

Campbell  decided  to  take  the  as- 
sisting role  in  organizing  pubs  next 
year  because  he  ‘‘didn’t  have 
time”  to  devote  to  it,  like  he  did 
last  year. 

Because  he  will  be  entering  his 
third  year  in  broadcasting, 
Campbell  would  like  more  time  to 
concentrate  on  his  studies. 

Campbell  said  that  his  year  as 
pub  manager  ‘‘went  fairly  well,” 
but  there  were  some  discrepancies 


as  to  division  of  pub  duties  be- 
tween himself  and  his  assistant. 
Next  year,  he  looks  forward  to 
training  St.  Denis  and  handing 
over  the  leadership  role. 

The  assistant  activities  co- 
ordinator’s position  will  be  shared 
by  Gary  Porter  and  Rui  DaSilva, 
whose  separate  duties  have  yet  to 
be  confirmed. 

Porter  will  likely  be  in  charge  of 
publicity  and  has  his  own  ideas 
about  what  should  be  done.  He  has 
suggested  games' to  clean  up  the 
litter  in  the  bushes  around  the  col- 
lege, a toga  pub  and  free  draws  for 
vacations,  among  other  activities 
not  yet  confirmed. 

DaSilva  would  like  to  continue 
the  theme  week  idea  throughout 
next  year.  He  also  would  like  to 
reintroduce  his  own  game  inven- 
tion, Rui’s  Foot  Frenzy,  beginning 
with  one  round  during  Orientation 
’89  and  continuing  throughout  the 
year.  Asked  why  he  chose  such  an 
unconventional  game,  he  ex- 
plained that  by  showing  their  feet, 
participants  would  open  up  and 
feel  more  at  ease. 

DaSilva  concluded  that  he  not 
only  wants  to  have  a good  time 
next  year,  but  wants  ‘‘everyone  to 
have  a good  time.”  He  added  that 
it  is  an  effective  advertisement  for 
the  college,  since  students  will  be 
able  to  tell  their  children  that  they 
had  a great  time  at  Conestoga. 

Entertainment  manager  Todd 
Schott  will  be  hiring  a crew  to  help 
unload  equipment  and  will  also  be 
hiring  the  entertainment  for  all 


events. 

He  said  his  main  problem  as 
entertainment  manager  seems  to 
be  whether  he  should  organize  an 
off-campus  orientation  pub  and 
hire  a big  band,  or  keep  the  pub  on 
campus  and  hire  sm^ler,  lesser- 
known  groups. 

He  intends  to  try  to  hire  more 
‘ ‘ top  40”  bands  that  more  students 
can  identify  with,  rather  than 
bands  who  have  a limited  follow- 
ing. 

He  also  wants  to  organize  more 
off-campus  pubs  than  were  held 
this  year.  He  suggested  Bingeman 
Park  as  a possibility,  since  its 
central  location  is  convenient  to 
students  from  Guelph,  Cambridge, 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo. 


Kim  Tourigny,  DSA  treasurer, 
who  is  now  being  trained  in  all 
accounting  duties  for  the  commit- 
tee, is  ‘‘not  sure  yet”  whether  she 
will  have  any  input  in  the  decisions 
on  activities. 

Secretary  Lynda  Johnson  said 
she  is  ‘‘hoping  that  I can  be  as 
much  a part  of  the  team”  possible, 
although  she  will  mainly  be  per- 
forming secretarial  duties  for  the 
committee. 

‘‘I  have  some  really  high  hopes 
— there’s  a lot  of  talent  on  the 
(new)  DSA,  and  there  is  a lot  of 
commitment  to  provide  for  the  stu- 
dents,” said  Johnson. 

John  Lassel,  DSA  president, 
praised  the  members’  enthusiasm. 

‘‘I  think  they’re  going  to  be  a 


dynamic  group,”  he  said. 

‘‘Everyone  was  hired  because 
they  had  such  unique  charac- 
teristics and  they  are  all  fairly  well 
spread  out  among  the  (different 
programs)  in  the  school.” 

He  echoed  the  group’s  positive 
attitude  and  offered  his  philosophy 
to  next  year’s  students. 

‘‘You  only  live  once,  so  make  it 
count,”  he  said,  referring  to  stu- 
dent involvement  in  school  ac- 
tivities. 

‘‘Spend  less  time  thinking  about 
what  you  want  to  do,  and  just  go 
out  and  do  it.” 

Lassel  explained  that  if  students 
like  coming  to  school,  the  studying 
part  will  become  much  more 
tolerable. 


College  education  preferable  for  students 
seeking  employment  in  hospitality  industry 
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Sotiris  Evangelou,  food  and  beverage  management  student,  helps 
set  up  luncheon  for  hospitality  seminar. 


By  Trina  Eder 

Students  who  want  jobs  in  the 
hospitality  industry  should  go  to 
college  instead  of  university,  ac- 
cording to  business  representatives 
speaking  at  a recent  career  aware- 
ness day. 

More  than  100  guidance  counsel- 
lors from  the  Waterloo  County 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Water- 
loo Region  Separate  School  Board 
took  part  in  a panel  discussion, 
luncheon  and  mini  trade  show  at 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus, April  12. 

The  hospitality  seminar  was 
similar  to  a professional  develop- 
ment day.  The  purpose  of  the 
seminar  was  to  enable  guidance 
counsellors  to  become  more 
familiar  with  specific  career  areas 
and  provide  better  guidance  to 
their  students. 

Five  panelists  from  hospitality 
industries  in  the  region  responded 
to  questions.  Walter  Bathe  of  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Training  Ad- 
visory Council  acted  as  moderator. 

Air  Canada  employment  co-or- 
dinator, Diane  Newell,  told  the 
audience  that  young  people  often 
‘‘have  an  over-inflated  idea  of 
their  own  self-worth.” 

Barney  Strassburger,  Jr.,  owner 
of  3 1 Kentucky  Fri^  Chicken  and 
31  New  Orleans  Pizza  outlets  and 
president  of  Twins  Drive-In  Inc., 
criticized  the  work  ethic  of  young 
people. 

‘ ‘They  don’t  want  to  work  shifts, 
they  don’t  want  to  work  weekends 
and  they  want  lots  of  money,” 
Strassburger  said. 

Despite  the  poor  image  of  res- 
taurant jobs,  Strassburger  said 
‘‘the  sky  is  the  limit”  in  terms  of 
career  opportunities. 


Students  firom  Waterloo  campus’ 
food  and  beverage  management 
course  assisted  at  the  setup  and 
service  for  the  luncheon  and  the 
cook  apprenticeship  program 
prepared  a large  assortment  of  des- 
serts. 

Following  the  luncheon  the 
group  visited  the  Marjorie  Carroll 
room  in  the  nursing  wing  to  ex- 
amine 18  exhibits  from  organiza- 
tions offering  hospitality  educa- 
tion or  services. 

Conestoga  College,  University 
of  Guelph,  Valhalla  Inn,  the  Min- 
istry of  Skills  Development  and 
the  Ministry  of  Tourism  were 
among  the  exhibitors. 

Jennifer  Leith  of  liason  services 
at  the  college  said,  ‘‘Originally 

career  day  consisted  of  tours  of 
industries  and  every  year  the  focus 
was  on  a different  type  of  in- 
dustry.” 

Leith  explained  that  every  year 
guidance  counsellors  from  the  two 
regional  boards  of  education  get 
together  for  a career  awareness  day 
to  tour  and  learn  more  about  the 
industries  in  this  region. 

‘‘They  typically  (toured)  in 
smaller  groups  and  the  benefits 
were  not  so  great  sometimes.  This 
year  we  brought  everybody 
together  and  gave  a higher  profile 
to  the  event,’  ’ Leith  said. 

This  is  the  first  year  Conestoga 
College  has  hosted  career  aware- 
ness day  and  the  first  time  it  has 
been  organized  in  a conference 
format  instead  of  as  an  industry 
tour. 

‘ ‘It  was  a big  step  forward  for  the 
image  of  the  college  in  the  com- 
munity. We  had  tremendous  co- 
operation from  everyone  in- 
volved.” 

Liason  services  has  offered  to 
host  the  event  again  next  year. 


PEER 

TUTORING 

Contribution  by  Doon  Student 
Association 


Help  Wanted: 

Peer  T utors 
For  Sept.  ’89 

Qualifications: 

-A  or  B in  com- 
pleted courses 
-Strong  com- 
municaion  skills 
-Enjoy  working  with 
people 

Benefits: 

-Develop  new  skills 
-Useful  on  resume 
-Paid  an  hourly 
wage 

Tutors  have  said... 

“I  gained  confidence 
in  myself.” 

“Satisfying  seeing 
the  improvement  in 
student’s  marks.” 

For  more  informa- 
tion drop  by  your  stu- 
dent services  office. 
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Winners,  winners,  winners- 
year  of  hard  work  rewarded 


Photo  by  Nancy  Medeiros/Spoke 
Cheryl  Adair,  former  DSA  assistant  activities  co-ordinator,  Christine  Wettlaufer,  DSA  vice-president, 
Shawn  O’Malloey,  former  pub  staff  member,  Sandy  Nay,  former  DSA  activities  co-ordinator  and 
Rhonda  Machan,  DSA  treasurer,  at  the  awards  banquet. 


By  Pamela  Fraser  and 
Nancy  Medeiros 

Athletes  of  the  year  Marcel  Des- 
meules  and  Melinda  Cromwell 
were  two  of  the  award  winners 
April  12  at  the  20th  annual  Doon 
Student’s  Association  and  ath- 
letics awards  banquet. 

Nostalgia  and  pride  in  Conestoga 
were  themes  of  the  night,  held  at 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  hall  in 
Kitchener.  Extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities are  an  important  comple- 
ment to  academic  studies,  and 


employers  like  potential 
employees  to  have  outside  inter- 
ests, president  John  Tibbits  said  at 
the  opening  of  the  awards  section 
of  the  banquet. 

The  awards  opened  with  a slide 
presentation  called  Back  in  Time. 
Produced  by  Gary  Gomick,  the 
show  highlighted  activities  of  the 
past  school  year.  It  was  a then-and- 
nbw  presentation,  ending  with  a 
picture  of  the  new  DSA  president 
John  Lassel. 

The  night  closed  in  the  same 
vein,  with  a video  presentation 
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Athlete  of  the  year  Marcel  Desmeules,  with  soccer  coach  Geoff 
Johnstone,  accepts  his  awards  for  most  valuable  player. 


Sharman  Adams,  basketball  MVP,  and  Sharon  DeJong,  basketball 
coaches  award  winner. 


called  Back  to  the  Future, 
produced  by  Cliff  Rawnsley.  The 
video  featured  moments  in  sports 
as  well  as  DSA-sponsored  events, 
with  former  DSA  president  Byron 
Shantz  acting  as  host. 

The  A1  Logan  Memorial  Award 
was  present^  to  three  students  by 
Logan’s  son,  Scott.  The  award  was 
given  to  Cindy  Doyle,  Dave  Rim- 
mer  and  Pam  Watters,  students 
who  “have  demonstrated  a 
warmth  and  responsiveness  in 
caring  for  and  enriching  the  lives 
of  an  individual  student  or  group  of 
students.”  Recipients  of  the  award 
must  have  contributed  to  the  col- 
lege community  through  their  own 
initiatives  and  involvement  in 
leadership  activities. 

The  award  is  usually  given  to 
only  one  person.  Because  of  out- 
standing contributions  made  by  the 
three  recipients,  however,  it  was 
decided  that  all  three  should 
receive  the  award  this  year. 

The  student  associations  of  each 
campus  were  also  recognized  at 
the  banquet,  with  certificates  of 
appreciation  going  to  executives  of 
the  Stratford,  Guelph,  Waterloo 
and  Clinton  campuses,  as  well  as 
the  DSA. 

Awards  were  presented  to  all  in- 
tramural and  varsity  championship 
teams.  The  men’s  soccer  team 
reciprocated  by  honoring  coaches 
Geoff  Johnstone  and  Duane  Shadd 
with  a special  award  of  apprecia- 
tion. Marcel  Desmeules  received 
an  award  for  being  named  to  the 
all-Canadian  soccer  team. 

Terry  Knight  was  named  official 
of  the  year  for  his  officiating  of 
intramural  events.  The  award, 
presented  by  Sue  Galbraith  and 
Dan  Randall,  is  presented  to  the 
most  outstanding  official  of  the 
year. 

Intramural  team  of  the  year  went 
to  LASA  II  for  their  outstanding 
performance  in  several  intramurd 
leagues  this  year. 

Athletes  of  the  year  awards  were 
presented  by  Tibbits.  This  honor  is 
presented  to  the  athletes  who  ob- 
tain the  highest  level  of  excellence 
in  varsity  and  intramural  sports, 
academics  and  contribution  to  the 
college  and  outside  community. 

This  year’s  winners  were  Des- 
meules of  the  soccor  Condors,  and 
Cromwell  of  the  women’s  softball 
and  soccer  Condors. 

The  presentation  of  awards  was 
followed  by  a dance.  Alumni  also 
attended,  adding  to  the  nostalgic 
feeling  of  the  night’s  theme. 


Photo  by  Nancy  Medeiros/Spoke 
Dave  Rimmer,  Al  Logan  award  winner  and  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  Simone  Portelance,  journalism  student. 


Melinda  Cromwell  accepts  her  award  from  Carl  Henniger,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  governors,  as  Doug  Perkins  looks  on. 


Pam  Watters,  one  of  three  Al  Logan  Memorial  Award  winners. 


Heidi  Koeppe,  vice-president  of  the  Stratford  student  association, 
and  Steve  McGraw  enjoy  themselves  at  the  DSA  awards  banquet. 
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SPORTS 


Photo  by  Scott  McNichol/Sp>oke 

Heidi  MacGregor,  one  of  603  gymnasts  at  the  Ontario  secondary 
schooi  gymnastic  championships  at  the  recreation  centre. 


Job  stats  misleading 


By  Julie  Lawrence 

Walking  through  the  main  lobby 
of  Doon  campus,  you  might  have 
noticed  a sign  overhead  reading 
“95.1%  of  college  graduates  are 
employed.” 

The  1988  figure,  prepared  by 
placement  services,  is  a general- 
ized statement  and  misleading  to 
those  looking  for  employment. 

Yes,  95.1  per  cent  of  graduates 
are  employed,  but  only  462  of  the 
704  graduates  at  Doon,  74  of  101 
at  Guelph,  32  of  57  at  Stratford  and 
93  of  113  at  Waterloo  campus, 
have  found  full-dme  positions  in 
their  field  of  study. 

This  works  out  to  661  of  the  975 
graduates  at  Conestoga  College. 

Other  factors  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. Thirty-three  of  the  total 
number  of  graduates  went  on  to 
further  their  education  at  college  or 
university,  33  could  not  be  located 
and  27  are  no  longer  looking  for  a 
job. 

This  leaves  882  graduates  avail- 
able for  employment. 

Of  this  total,  661  found  a full- 
time job  related  to  their  field,  101 
found  part-time  work  and  77  found 
employment  not  related  to  their 
field.  As  of  last  year,  only  43  were 
still  seeking  employment. 

These  figures  represent  post 
secondary  diploma  programs  for 
the  1987/1988  school  year. 

Starting  salaries  for  the  applied 
arts  programs  at  Doon  ranged  from 
$10,300  for  early  childhood 
education,  to  $33,000  for  law  and 
security  administration.  The 


average  salary  was  $17,800. 

Graduates  from  Waterloo’s 
graphic  technician  program  had  a 
starting  salary  of  $9,300  to 
$18,000,  with  an  average  of 
$13,700. 

The  starting  salary  range  for 
business  programs  at  Doon  was 
$13,500  for  both  business  ad- 
ministration accounting  and 
management  studies,  and  $25,000 
for  accounting.  Average  earnings 
were  $18,700. 

The  materials  management  busi- 
ness program  at  G uelph  had  a start- 
ing salary  of  $17,000  to  $29,000, 
with  an  average  of  $22,000. 

Stratford’s  general  business  pro- 
gram starting  salary  ranged  from 
$10,400  to  $20,800.  The  average 
was  $14,950. 

Waterloo’s  business  programs 
had  a starting  salary  of  $ 10,400  for 
food  and  beverage,  to  $26,000  of- 
fice systems  administration.  The 
average  was  $15,900. 

The  technology  programs  at  both 
Doon  and  Guelph  campuses  had 
better  starting  salaries,  ranging 
from  $12,000  for  manufacturing 
technician-  wood  products,  to 
$33,000  for  welding  engineering 
technician.  The  average  was 
$20,000. 

Health  sciences  programs  at 
Doon  and  Stratford  had  the  best 
starting  salaries.  Ambulance  and 
emergency  care  started  at  $2 1 , 1 00, 
and  nursing  at  $37,000.  The 
average  salary  was  $28,000. 

How  much  you  make  and  how  far 
you  go  is  all  up  to  you. 


High  school  gymnasts  vault 
to  Ontario  championship 


By  Pamela  Fraser 


Hundreds  of  contestants,  parents, 
coaches  and  spectators  crowded 
the  Conestoga  College  recreation 
centre  gymnasium  April  14  and  15 
for  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Gymnastic  Championships. 

More  than  600  young  gymnasts 
made  flying  through  the  air  look 
simple  as  they  performed  routines 
in  a variety  of  categories  including 
uneven  bars,  floor,  beam  and  vault. 
More  than  123  schools  from  13 
high  school  districts  across  the 
province  took  part  in  the  event. 

“The  competition  is  geared 
towards  high  school  gymnasts. 
Gymnasts  who  formerly  per- 
formed at  provincial  and  national 
levels  are  also  present,  as  well  as 
some  who  are  currently  provincial 
(through  the  Ontario  Gymnastics 
Federation),  but  most  are  strictly 
high  school  level,”  said  Kaarina 
Tulisala,  a Waterloo  teacher  and 
the  event  co-ordinator. 

The  competition  featured  levels 
of  competition  from  one  to  six,  six 
being  the  most  advanced.  All  of  the 
competitors  were  girls,  although 
the  competition  is  open  to  boys. 
Male  gymnastics,  still  not  com- 
mon in  high  schools,  are  more 
popular  in  private  gyms  and  or-, 
ganizations. 

A local  winner  was  Sandy  Read, 
a Grade  13  student  from  Waterloo 
Collegiate  who  won  a gold  medal 
on  the  uneven  bars  at  level  four. 
She  fought  off  severe  shin  splint 
pains  to  score  a 9.45  on  the  bars. 

Another  local  winner  at  level 
four  was  Jennifer  Foss  of  Galt  Col- 


Photo  by  Scott  McNichol/Spoke 

Trishia  Schiedel,  Forest  Heights  student,  practises  her  beam 
routine  before  winning  the  silver  medal. 


legiate  who  won  a silver  in  vault. 

It  was  an  emotion-filled  weekend 
for  many  of  the  girls,  being  the 
culmination  of  many  months  prac- 


tice. For  those  who  didn’t  win 
there  were  often  tears.  The  top 
three  competitors  in  each  event 
won  medals. 


Photo  by  Scott  McNichol/Spoke 

Marcha  Grantham  puts  all  her  strength  into  her  routine  on  the  uneven  bars. 


Women’s  team  dominates  tourney 


By  Pamela  Fraser 

Conestoga  College’s  women’s 
soccer  team  made  a strong  show- 
ing at  an  indoor  meet  at  Humber 
College  April  8 and  9. 

The  team  ended  up  with  three 
wins,  two  ties  and  no  losses.  But 
because  the  team  did  not  take  part 
in  other  competitions  during  the 
year,  it  was  entered  on  an  exhibi- 
tion team  status. 

“It’s  too  bad  we  were  only  in  it 
as  an  exhibition  team,”  said  coach 
Geoff  Johnston.  “The  way  they 
were  playing,  they  could  have 
taken  the  tournament.” 

Conestoga  won  the  opening 


game  against  Centennial  1-0  with 
a goal  scored  by  Mel  Cromwell. 
The  second  game,  against 
Redeemer,  ended  in  a 1-1  tie,  with 
Joy  MacDonald  scoring  for  Cones- 
toga. A 1 -0  victory  went  to  Cones- 
toga again  in  the  third  game  with  a 
goal  by  Sharon  DeJong  against  St. 
Lawrence.  The  fourth  game  saw 
Conestoga  and  George  Brown 
College  evenly  matched,  and  the 
result  was  a scoreless  tie.  The  fifth 
game,  however,  went  once  again  to 
Conestoga.  Joy  MacDonald  and 
Mel  Cromwell  combined  goals  for 
a 2-0  win  over  Sheridan. 

Goalie  Pam  Watters  had  four 
shutouts.  The  two  most  valuable 


players,  according  to  Johnstone, 
were  Lori  Fehrenbach  and  Paula 
Wright.  Wright  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  before  the  tournament  was 
over  however,  because  of  an  in- 
jured ankle. 

Johnstone  said  this  was  his  first 
attempt  at  putting  together  ^ 
women’s  soccer  team  for  Cones- 
toga, and  he  hopes  women’s  soc- 
cer will  reach  the  varsity  level  next 
year. 

“I  have  time  to  coach  them,  be- 
cause I practice  the  girls  and  guys 
together,”  said  Johnstone.  “I 
think  it  raises  the  standards  of  the 
girl’s  game,  and  it  certainly  keeps 
the  guys  coming  out  to  practice.” 
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Intramural  team  of  the  week 


The 

Wingwang 

Advisory 

aka:  Sam  Slander 
revisited 


Dear  WA, 

I’ve  been  told  by  several  people 
that  I look  like  a cross  between  a 
dachshund  and  a beagle.  This 
wouldn’t  really  bother  me  very 
much,  but  it’s  these  friggin’  fleas 
— they’re  driving  me  nuts.  Can 
you  help  me? 

Arf 

Dear  Arf, 

I don't  know  about  the  fleas,  but 
buy  a lot  of  Milk  Bones.  At  least 
you  can  keep  your  teeth  clean. 


Dear  WA, 

I talk  too  much.  I just  yak  yak  yak 
yak  yak  yak  yak  all  the  time. 
People  can’t  stand  to  be  around 
me.  I talk  about  anything  at  all.  I 
even  talk  about  talking.  Have  you 
got  any  advice  for  me? 

Lips 

Dear  Lips, 

Considering  we  only  printed  the 
first  paragraph  of  your  100-page 
letter,  you  write  as  much  as  you 
talk.  I suggest  a drastic  step.  Sever 
your  vocal  cords. 


Dear  WA, 

I drink  like  a parched  sponge.  I 
start  every  morning  with  at  least  a 
12-pack  — and  that’s  Just  during 
my  shower.  I drink  whenever  pos- 
sible during  the  day,  and  I down 
enough  booze  when  I get  home  to 
get  a small  army  plastered.  What 
can  I do? 

World-class  lush 

Dear  Lush, 


Wow.  I'm  flabbergasted.  I 
thought  I was  the  only  one  who 
drank  like  that.  Let's  have  a game 
of  euchre  for  beer  some  time 
{BY OB). 

Dear  creep, 

Y ou  slimy  scum.  Y ou ’re  the  most 
vile  hunk  of  trash  to  overcome  into 
existence.  You’re  worse  than  a 
dozen  day-old  donuts  rolled  from 
gerbil  poo-poo.  Phooey. 

Perturbed 
Dear  Perturbed, 

So  what's  your  point? 


Dear  WA, 

I’m  the  original  messy,  disor- 
ganized goober.  I have  to  go 
through  my  room  with  stilts  on  to 
avoid  all  the  beer  cans  and  bottles 
of  Canadian  Club.  I burp,  swear, 
and  my  table  manners  are  un- 
believable. What  should  I do? 

Slob  from  hell 

Dear  Slob, 

Join  in  on  the  euchre  game  with 
Lush  and  I.  You'd  fit  right  in 
(BYOB  to  you  too). 


Dear  WA, 

I’ve  been  having  car  troubles 
lately.  Every  time  I get  the  old 
beast  on  the  highway,  weird 
knocking  noises  come  from  under 
the  hood.  What  do  you  think  it 
could  be? 

Bondo  Buggy 

DearBondo, 

What  do  I look  like,  Mr 
Goodwrench? 


Hawks  - basketball  champs 

Front  row;  (l-r)  Brian  Piitz,  Trent  OIney,  Kevin  Flanagan.  Back  row;  (l-r) 
Dave  Starr,  Milan  Rabak,  Randy  Scott.  Absent;  Ken  Dawson,  Bob  Rintche, 
Mark  Dekka,  Duper. 


Photo  by  Marie  Sutherland 

(l-r)  Andy  Hanson,  Chris  Cunningham,  an  unidentified  but  happy  friend,  and  Reuben  Greenhous, 
organizer  of  the  bus  trip,  on  their  way  into  the  Blue  Jays  game. 


By  Marie  Sutherland 

Getting  there  was  more  eventful 
than  the  game  itself,  but  all  things 
considered,  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays 
home  opener  bus  trip  to  Exhibition 
Stadium  went  well. 

First-year  design  and  analysis 
student  Reuben  Greenhous  or- 
ganized the  April  14  trip,  which 
attracted  a boisterous  horde  of  73 
students  eager  to  see  the  last  open- 
ing game  ever  to  be  held  at 
Toronto’s  mistake-by-  the-lake. 
Future  openers  will  be  held  at  the 
Sky  Dome. 

Despite  a noisy  bus  ride  with  lots 
of  yelling  and  bad  singing,  less- 
than-perfect  stadium  seats  and  in- 


terminable lineups  for  everything, 
students  and  other  fans  were  in 
high  spirits. 

People  cheered,  lobbed  paper 
airplanes  and  did  “the  wave.”  In 
the  bleachers,  fights  broke  out 
more  often  than  a teenager’s  face. 

The  digital  display  board  ran  a 
list  that  welcomed  several  visiting 
groups,  including  the  Lang  family 


(as  in  k.d.)  and  Conestoga  College 
students. 

How  much  of  this  history  the  stu- 
dents remember  may  depend  on 
how  much  they  drank  on  the  way 
to  the  game.  Many  of  the  students 
were  drunk  before  the  bus  even  left 
Doon  campus.  The  behavior  of  a 
few  didn’t  spoil  the  enjoyment  for 
everyone,  however. 

To  top  it  all  off,  the  Jays  beat  the 
Royals  3-0. 


Summer  fun  at  centre 


By  Zora  Jokic 

This  summer,  kids  of  all  ages  will 
put  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recrea- 
tion Centre  facilities  to  good  use 
with  various  indoor  and  outdoor 
programs. 

Sue  Galbraith,  program  assistant 
for  recreation  services,  will  direct 
the  Summer  Fun  Camp  for 
children  ages  six  to  12.  It  runs  from 
the  beginning  of  July  until  Aug.  25 
at  the  Doon  campus.  Featured  will 
be  games,  sports,  arts  and  crafts 
and  trips  to  IGtchener’s  Bingeman 
Park,  Ontario  Place  and  Canada’s 
Wonderland. 

Galbraith  said  it  is  “like  day 
camp  for  kids”  whose  mothers 
work.  For  some  children,  it  will  be 
their  first  camp  experience. 

Summer  camp  fees  are  $105  for 
one  child,  $200  for  two  children 
and  $300  for  three  children,  if  they 
are  from  the  same  family. 

For  those  aged  10  to  15  years,  the 
recreation  centre  offers  the  Sports 
Camp,  in  four  two-week  sessions 
in  July  and  August. 

Dan  Randall  directs  the  program, 
which  provides  tennis,  volleyball, 
badminton,  soccer,  swimming, 
baseball  and  fitness  instruction. 
This  year  optional  golf  lessons  are 


offered  for  an  additional  fee. 

Sports  Camp  fees  are  $115  a 
child,  $220  for  two  children,  and 
$330  for  three  children  from  one 
family. 

Dan  Young,  superintendent  of 
athletics  and  campus  recreation, 
said  the  Youth  Hockey  League 
begins  May  1 3 and  runs  to  Aug.  26. 
There  are  four  divisions  — Novice 
(eight  to  10  years  old),  Adam  (10 
and  11  years).  Pee  wee  (12  and  13 
years)  and  Random  (14  and  15 
years).  Volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity will  be  coaching. 

Already  280  boys  have 
registrated.  Young  said,  but  no 
girls  have  shown  any  interest  yet. 

The  cost  is  $100  for  each  child. 

The  adult  hockey  league  will 
play  in  two  divisions  on  Sundays. 
One  will  play  by  old-timer  hockey 
rules,  and  the  other  without  body 
checking. 

Also  on  the  recreation  centre’s 
summer  agenda  is  the  adult  slo- 
pitch  league  on  Friday  nights, 
starting  in  early  May  and  running 
through  the  summer. 

The  Northern  Hockey  Group  will 
use  the  centre  in  August,  Young 
said,  and  the  Kerry  Leitch  Figure 
Skating  School  will  run  their  own 
programs. 


Blue  Jays’  home  opener  trip 
more  eventful  than  game 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates  for  classified  ads  are  $2 
I’or  20  words  or  less  and  20  cents 
per  word  after  that.  Ads  must  be 
paid  for  by  cash  at  the  time  of 
submission. 

Ads  are  due  by  Friday  at  noon, 
ten  days  before  pubUcation  date 
and  are  subject  to  editing  and  ap- 
proval. 


There  is  no  charge  for  com^ 
munity  events. 


TYPING 

WORD  PROCESSING/TYPING 
SERVICES,  professional, 
reasonable;  reports,  resumes, 
theses,  etc.  off  Homer  Watson 


Blvd.,  Caren’s  Word  Services,  p.m.  and  ask  for  Lori.  This  is  a 
748-4389,  after  5 p.m.  desperate  situation! 


WANTED 


Ride  TO  Conestoga  College 
(Doon  Campus)  FROM  Guelph 
starting  end  of  April.  Call  days 
748-5366  or  1-767-0792  after  5 


PERSONAL 

Mr.  Sexy,  T A E B EM,  P I H W 
EM,  E I T EM  PU...  TUB 


ESAELP  T’NOD  ELKCIT  EM. 
Well. ..maybe  if  you  ask  nicely. 
Luv  The  Wild  Thing. 


To  my  little  Budgie,  candlelight, 
soft  music,  you  and  me.  Sounds 
like  fun!  My  treat!  Luv,  me  xoxo. 


spoke,  Conestoga  College,  Monday,  April  24, 1989 

Woodworkers  enjoy 
annual  award 


By  Pat  Roberts 

If  Peter  Findlay  ever  decides  to 
leave  his  job  as  an  instructor  in  the 
woodworking  program  at  Cones- 
toga College,  he  should  try 
auditioning  as  a stand-up  comic. 

Findlay,  the  main  speaker  during 
the  wood  skills  awards  banquet  at 
Doon  Valley  Golf  Club  on  April 
14,  kept  the  75  guests  in  stitches 
with  humorous  tales  from  his  two 
years  at  the  college  and  a story 
about  each  graduate. 

The  jovial  audience  included 
woodworking  industry  repre- 
sentatives, members  of  ad- 
ministration and  faculty,  as  well  as 
first-  and  second-  year  students. 

Master  of  ceremonies,  second- 
year  student  Robert  Falk,  intro- 
duced college  president  John  Tib- 
bits  as  “someone  we’ve  all  heard 
about,  but  never  see  — like  God.’  ’ 

Tibbits  congratulated  the  33  stu- 
dents from  the  second  year,  the 
first  ^aduates  from  the  new  wood- 
worlang  centre,  which  opened  in 
September  1988. 

Seven  awards  were  presented  to 
first-year  and  graduating  students 
from  the  woodworking  technician 
program.  Falk  received  the  John 
Roffey  Memorial  Award  and 
$250,  which  is  given  to  the 
graduating  student  identified  by 
faculty  as  best  representing  the 
characteristics  of  self-confidence, 
dedication,  humor,  friendliness 
and  commitment  to  excellence. 


night 


Roffey  was  killed  in  a car  accident 
while  a second-year  student  in  the 
pro^am  and  the  award  is  donated 
in  his  honor  by  Gibbard  Furniture 
Shops  of  Napanee. 

Larry  Sneath  received  the  Forest 
Products  Research  Society’s 
Wood  Award  and  $100,  presented 
to  the  student  with  the  highest 
overall  academic  achievement  in 
the  two-year  program. 

Second-year  student  Sean  Mc- 
Quigge  received  the  Bob  Hoffman 
Memorial  Award  and  $150, 
presented  to  the  student  who  best 
demonstrates  proficiency  in  wood 
machining,  both  in  practical  and 
theoretical  terms.  Bob  Hoffman 
was  a machining  instructor  with 
the  college  for  many  years. 

Errol  Beckett  and  Ian  Huth,  both 
in  their  second  year,  tied  for  the 
Deilcraft  Award  and  $250  each. 
This  award  is  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent who  demonstrates  highest 
achievement  in  production 
management  and  product  design 
and  development  courses. 

The  S.C.  Johnson  Award  and 
$500,  presented  to  the  student  with 
the  highest  achievement  in  finish-, 
ing  studies  for  year  one  and  two, 
went  to  Murray  Abrams. 

The  Hoo  Hoo  International 
Award  (Toronto  chapter)  and  $200 
went  to  David  Burgess.  The  award 
is  presented  to  the  first  year  student 
achieving  the  highest  grades  in  the 
materials  theory  courses. 


Award  winners  at  woodworking  technician  banquet.  Front  (l-r)  Murray  Abrams,  Larry  Sneath,  Ian 
Huth,  Errol  Beckett  and  Alan  Cornfield^BackO^r^Rober^alk^avi^ui^es^n^S^ 


Alan  Cornfield  received  the  Nor- 
man L.  Mazin  Award,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Norman  Mazin,  presi- 
dent of  Goldcrest  Furniture  Ltd., 
and  will  have  his  second-year  tui- 
tion fees  paid  by  the  Ontario  Fur- 
niture Manufacturers  Association. 
Applicants  for  the  award  compete 
in  essay  and  practical  assignments 
related  to  the  production  wood- 
working field.  The  recipient  is 
chosen  following  interviews  of 
finalists  from  this  group. 


Banquet  held  to  honor  efforts 
of  peer  helpers  and  tutors 


By  Trina  Eder 

Peer  helpers  and  peer  tutors  were 
honored  at  a special  appreciation 
dinner  in  the  guild  room  at  Doon 
campus  April  11. 

“One  of  our  major  strengths  is 
peer  helping  and  peer  tutoring,’’ 
said  Rick  Casey,  manager  of  spe- 
cial needs  and  master  of 
ceremonies.  “Students  are  in- 
clined to  go  to  students  when  there 
is  a difficulty.’’ 

College  president  John  Tibbits 
thanked  more  than  40  students. 


staff  and  faculty  members  for 
making  a difference. 

“The  kind  of  services  you’re 
providing  the  college  are  very  im- 
portant,’’he  said. 

Peer  helpers  distribute  program 
information  and  assist  with  tours 
of  the  college  and  presentations  to 
high  schools.  Peer  tutors  help  stu- 
dents with  problems  in  courses. 

Tibbits  said  the  peer-helper  and 
peer-tutor  programs  are  having  a 
major  impact  on  retaining  students 
and  are  good  for  the  college,  the 
community  and  the  students.  ‘ ‘The 


Photo  by  Trina  Eder/Spoke 

Valerie  Allen  and  Jo-Anne  Morgan  from  student  services  cut  the 
cake  at  the  appreciation  dinner  for  Peer  Helpers  and  Tutors. 


very  fact  that  we’d  spend  money 
on  this  service  (peer  helpers  and 
tutors)  is  a comphment,’’  he  said. 

Tibbits  explained  these  programs 
are  being  kept  while  others  are  cut 
because  “It  was  felt  that  it  (peer 
helping)  would  make  a contribu- 
tion to  the  overall  direction  of  the 
college.’’ 

Tony  Martinek,  principal  of 
Doon  campus,  told  tutors  and  hel- 
pers “Tutors  are  well  established 
and  successful . . . your  work  has 
become  so  integrate,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  what  it  would  be 
like  without  you. 

‘ ‘Peer  helpers  are  the  new  kids  on 
the  block,”  Martinek  said. 
“Despite  the  fact  we  had  to  cut 
almost  $3  million  (from  the 
budget),  these  services  will  be  con- 
tinued.’’ 

Peer  tutoring  service  ad- 
ministrator Jo-anne  Morgan  and 
peer  helping  service  administrator 
Valerie  Allen  read  aloud  more  than 
1 5 letters  of  appreciation  from  pro- 
gram co-ordinatators,  and  students 
helped  by  the  tutors  and  helpers. 

Morgan,  who  replaced  Chris 
Martin  in  August,  said,  “I  can’t 
believe  the  year  is  almost  over.  The 
work,  time  and  commitment  you 
have  given  has  made  my  job,  not 
easy,  but  enjoyable. 

“To  date  you  tutored  11,000 
hours  from  September  to  Novem- 
ber,’’ Morgan  said. 

After  the  dinner,  student  services 
staff  presented  tutors  and  helpers 
with  certificates  of  recognition  for 
their  time  and  efforts. 

Morgan  hopes  returning  tutors 
and  helpers  will  take  part  in  the 
programs  next  year. 

Mary  Gibson,  p^r  helper  and 
tutor,  made  a special  presentation 
to  Sylvia  Takacs  on  behalf  of  stu- 
dent services  for  her  service  and 
dedication.  Takacs,who  worked 
for  student  services  for  five  years, 
has  accepted  a position  in  the 
private  sector.  Sheila  MacLeod 
will  replace  Takacs. 


Syringe  and  steroids 
found  on  campus 


By  Terra  Crowley 

Does  Charlie  Francis,  star  of 
the  Dubin  inquiry  into  drug 
abuse  by  athletes,  coach  stu- 
dents at  the  Doon  campus  of 
Conestoga  College? 

A syringe  and  two  vials  of 
testerone,  a form  of  steroids, 
were  found  in  a plastic  bag  out- 
side door  5 in  early  March. 

First- year  nursing  student  Lori 
Salmon  found  the  plastic  bag 
stuck  behind  branches  near  a 
tree  trunk. 

“It  looked  like  someone  was 
trying  to  hide  it,”  she  said. 

Salmon  pulled  the  bag  out  and 
discovered  the  vials  and  syringe. 
She  said  whoever  tried  to  hide 


the  bag,  also  tried  to  rip  the 
labels  off  the  vials.  However, 
the  name  testerone  was  still 
visible  on  one  vial  .The  syringe  ’ s 
seal  was  broken  and  appeared  to 
have  been  used. 

Salmon  handed  the  bag  and  its 
contents  over  to  nursing  instruc- 
tor Mary  Overton,  who  said  she 
would  dispose  of  it.  Overton  was 
not  available  for  comment. 

A security  official  at  the  col- 
lege denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  incident,  but  when  security 
officer  Janet  Smith  was  asked 
about  the  find,  she  replied,  “Is 
that  what  that  was  all  about?” 

Smith  added  she  did  not  get  a 
good  look  at  the  bag  and  her  boss 
took  charge  of  the  situation. 


A TOUCH  OF  CLASS 


GRAD  FORMAL 

$14 /Person  Waterloo  Inn 
Friday  April  28 

Cold  Buffet,  Cash  Bar 

8:00  p.m.  - 1:00  a.m. 

Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the 
DSA,  Activities  Office  or  Student 
Services 


